THE beach was deserted earlier than usual. A cool wind
had sprung up and, for the first time since I had left
Paris, I saw the sky heavy with cloud. The sea had
changed in colour to a dingy grey. The red rocks no
longer glowed. It was as if, with the going of the sun,
the life of the place had also gone.

As I went up to put on some warmer clothes I saw
that the waiters were laying the tables in the dining-
room on the first floor. In my room I heard the first drops
of rain patter through the leaves of the creeper outside
my window.

I finished changing and rang for the chambermaid.

'What is the number of the room of Monsieur Roux
and Mademoiselle Martin?'

'Nine, Monsieur.'

Thank you; that is all.' The door closed behind her.
I lit a cigarette and sat down to evolve my plan of action,
to get everything quite clear before I started.

This plan, I told myself, was utterly foolproof. Here
was a Gestapo agent bent on tracking down a man named
Schimler. What was more, there was every likelihood that
he had succeeded in doing so. That meant, then, that in
all probability this agent had ferreted out information
about the guests at the Reserve which would be of im-
mense value to me. If I could get that information out
of him, if I could get him to talk, perhaps I should find
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